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THE REVIEWING STAND is a weekly radio forum presented by North- 
western University. The program was first broadcast by Station WGN, 
Chicago, October 14, 1934. It has been on the air continuously since that time, 
Originating in the WGN studios, and, since 1935, carried by the stations of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. THE REVIEWING STAND presents mem- 
bers of the Northwestern University faculty and distinguished guests from 
business, government, education, and the press in round table discussions of 
contemporary problems—the questions that are in the news. The program is 
under the direction of James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech, 
Northwestern University; Miss Myrtle Stahl, Director of Educational Pro- 
gtams, WGN, Chicago; R. E. Buchanan, Director of Radio, Northwestern 


University; Mrs. Kathryn Johnson, Assistant to the Director; Mrs. Mary 
Clark, Secretarial Chief. 
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The United Nations And es 
The Cold War 


MR. BUCHANAN: What can the United Nations do about the cold war, 
especially the Berlin crisis? 

MRS. WRIGHT: I think the United Nations can do a great deal to keep 
the cold war from becoming a shooting war. It has already made progress 
on the Berlin crisis. 

MR. McKIBBIN: The air lift to Berlin is granting the time necessary to 
explore all the possibilities of settling these problems. 

MR. FIELDING: The United Nations, in my opinion, is quite incapable 
of solving the Berlin crisis because it was never intended to accomplish such 
a task. 


MR. BUCHANAN: It seems to me that a few years ago the words, cold war, 
meant practically nothing. Yet today this phrase has come to represent all 
actions short of a shooting war in the struggle between Russia and the West- 
ern powers. As our country, during United Nations Week, is once again 
reminded of our part in this international organization, people everywhere 
wonder just what the U. N. can do. 

Mrs. Wright, I think that each of us probably has a conception of the cold 
war. Just what do you think is the cold war? 

MRS. WRIGHT: I think the cold war is a talking war instead of a shoot- 
ing war. It is an effort to come to an understanding. In its broadest sense, I 
suppose, one could say it is a struggle for the minds of men. 

MR. BUCHANAN: From your personal observations in Germany, Mr. 
McKibbin, what is going on in the cold war there? 


Air Lift Having Great Effect 

MR. McKIBBIN: The air lift to Berlin is a magnificent exhibition of the 
strength and generosity of the American people. It is having a profound 
effect upon the German people in demonstrating to them what a free and 
democratic people are willing to do to help preserve freedom from aggression. 

MR. BUCHANAN: In your European travels, Captain Fielding, you have 
seen many aspects of the cold war. What is your view of this struggle? 

MR. FIELDING: This cold war really is an ideological struggle going on 
all over the world. The United States is the leader of the democratic half 
of the world and is contending with Soviet Russia as the leader of the Com- 
munist half of the world to capture the minds of men, as Mrs. Wright already 
said, for one ideology or the other. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What do we think, then, of the United Nations? 

MRS. WRIGHT: If one agrees that a cold war is a talking war, and the 
purpose is to come to agreement, then the United Nations is, of course, the 
instrument to use. In the United Nations people have an opportunity to talk 
things over and to come to a mutual agreement. 

MR. McKIBBIN: Our government is committed to the United Nations, 
and it seems to me that we must give it our wholehearted support and backing 
in the hope that it will work out the problems of the day. 
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MR. FIELDING: I think the United Nations is the hope of the world. 
If the United Nations fails us we have nothing left. But I still think that the 
United Nations has a most difficult task ahead of it, and I think we make a 
great mistake by imposing problems on its shoulders which we can handle at 
the present time. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Most of these problems seem to arise from this cold 
war. When did this struggle actually begin, Captain Fielding ? 

MR. FIELDING: I don’t know who invented the term cold war, but the 
cold war really began during World War II—when we and the Russians were 
jockeying for positions at such meetings as Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 

MRS. WRIGHT: I would like to ask you, Captain Fielding, about these 
halves of the world of which you speak—the one half democratic and the 
other half Communist. Do you think that is a precise way in which to view 
the world? | : 

MR. FIELDING: I don’t think you can really view the world as precisely 
as that, Mrs. Wright. At the present time there are many areas of the world 
in which the peoples themselves have made no choice, areas such as China, 
the Middle East, India, South East Asia. 

MRS. WRIGHT: Then doesn’t that increase the importance of the United 
Nations, because it gives us a forum in which these various ideals can be 
discussed ? ‘ 
‘U. S. Must Accept Leadership’ 

MR. FIELDING: Of course, it does, but you simply cannot toss a prob- 
lem into the lap of the United Nations and expect a solution when the United 
Nations was never set up to solve that particular problem. I am talking about 
the Berlin crisis. 

MRS. WRIGHT: Why do you think it was tossed into the lap of the 
United Nations, Captain? 

MR. FIELDING: I think we as the accepted leaders made the mistake of 
trying to shift the burden of responsibility, instead of acting up to the respon- 
sibility in the Berlin crisis. We shifted the burden to the United Nations in 

the hope that the small nations would bail us out. 

MRS. WRIGHT: If we are going to live in one world in which all 58 

nations have a part, why isn’t there some justice to that procedure ? 
_ MR. FIELDING: Because the United Nations simply cannot bail us out 
in the Berlin crisis. The United Nations was designed to enforce the peace 
after the great powers had agreed among themselves. It was never designed 
to resolve a dispute between the great powers. 3 

MRS. WRIGHT: But it was also designed to deal with threats to the peace 
and security of the world. 

MR. BUCHANAN: We are talking now directly about the Berlin crisis as 
being representative of other events which might come before the United 
Nations. Do you think the Berlin crisis is that important, Mr. McKibbin? 

_ MR. McKIBBIN: I do. I think it is the outstanding point of importance 
in the world today. It is absolutely essential that we stay in Berlin. 

MR. FIELDING: Today the Western European people regard our leader- 
ship as paramount. The Berlin crisis is regarded as a test case of United 
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States leadership in Western Europe. If we fail at Berlin, we fail in leader- 
ship, and we are very, very likely to lose the following of Western Europe. 
_ MRS. WRIGHT: What do you mean by failure in Berlin? We have not 
failed in the sense that we have stood our ground. We have insisted on stay- 
ing there. 

MR. FIELDING: Mrs. Wright, our great test, of course, comes this winter. 
We have instituted an air lift which, I think, is an evasion rather than facing 
up to the facts that the Russians have a force against us. 

MRS. WRIGHT: What would you have us do, Captain ? 

MR. FIELDING: I think we should have done what we did in Greece. 
When we encountered force by Russia in Greece, we posed force against that 
force. 

MRS. WRIGHT: We didn’t pose a force ourselves. We gave the Greek 
government the equipment and the money with which to carry out its own 
program. Isn’t that a different situation than the one in Germany? 

MR. FIELDING: I ee technically speaking, yes, but in reality no. 
There is no difference at all. 


Berlin Is Important as Principle 

MR. BUCHANAN: If I understand it correctly, Berlin itself is probably 
not worth worrying about, that is, its physical qualities. What are the condi- 
tions there, Mr. McKibbin? 

MR. McKIBBIN: Of course Berlin is a battered city, almost a heap of 
rubble now after all of the punishment that it took during the war. It is not 
a strategic military point at all, but as an ideological point it is absolutely 
essential that we stay there. And from the Russians’ standpoint it is absolutely 
essential that they get us out. 

MR. FIELDING: I think Berlin is merely a symbol of United States 
leadership. 

MR. McKIBBIN: I agree entirely with that. 

MR. FIELDING: It is a symbol, pure and simple, because, if we get out, 
these Western European nations are going to say, “Can we afford to bring 
the wrath of Russia down on our heads if the United States is going to quit us 
at the critical moment?” 

MRS. WRIGHT: I agree that Berlin is a test case and I see no indication 
that we are leaving. I don’t see why you say we are evading leadership. 

MR. FIELDING: I think we are evading leadership in this sense: When 
the Russians posed force against the United States, good leadership would 
have called for us to pose force against the Russians. We should have said 
to the Russians at that time, “All right, we have co-operated. We have done 
everything we possibly can. You have imposed a blockade on us, we will 
break it by force if necessary. You try to stop us.” 

MR. BUCHANAN: What did General Clay do in that situation? 

MR. McKIBBIN: He created the air lift. I don’t think we should have 
done anything else. Anything else would have been an act of aggression on 
the part of the United States, and it wasn’t the time for the United States 
to start an aggression. 
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MR. FIELDING: The air lift solves nothing in terms of leadership because 
we still have to prove our air lift. At the present time we are taking in some- 
thing like 4,500 tons a day, which is regarded as the minimum requirement 
for the Germans in our sector during the winter. If this air lift succeeds, I 
think much of the damage to our leadership could be salvaged. But supposing 
the air lift fails. Do you know, for instance, that according to weather records, 
our allied airmen can expect uncertain conditions on 15 to 20 mornings, 17 
to 20 afternoons and 18 to 22 nights each month all winter. 

MR. McKIBBIN: The answer is that the air lift has so far demonstrated 
that it is going to succeed. The best information I have is that all technical 
difficulties have been solved so that the air lift will succeed all winter if neces- 
sary. Two thousand tons per day is the absolute food requirement. 


MR. BUCHANAN: Can the lift also carry fuels into Berlin? 


MR. McKIBBIN: It can carry enough to keep the people from freezing, 
not enough to keep industry going the way we would like to see it going. 


Can Air Lift Continue Through Winter? 


MR. FIELDING: Mr. McKibbin, last winter it took 9,000 tons of food 
and fuel a day to keep our sector going in Berlin. Because even under good 
weather conditions we have not yet been able to fly enough fuel into Berlin 
by early October this year, 4,844 factories have closed in Berlin and another 
7,000 are merely on half time. There are more than 100,000 Germans unem- 
ployed in Berlin. Now you add, for instance, the lack of food—the lack of 
food because after all, all we can fly is the minimum requirement—plus unem- 
ployment, and you have political dynamite. 

MR. McKIBBIN: That may be true from the industrial standpoint. I am 
talking merely about the expediency of holding our position in Berlin with 
enough food and enough fuel. We cannot keep industry going the way we 
would like to keep it going. 

MR. FIELDING: Mr. McKibbin, I am glad you called the air lift by its 
proper name. You called it an expedient, and that is all it is, an expedient. 
It is an evasion of leadership. 

MRS. WRIGHT: I should think, then, Captain, you would be all the more 
eager to have the United Nations succeed in its present proposal about Ber- 
lin. As you know, the Russians have agreed to lift the blockade under certain 
conditions having to do with currency. The argument at the moment is over 
the timing. : 

MR. FIELDING: Mrs. Wright, the Russians have agreed to a lot of things 
verbally. I want to see some action on their part. 

MRS. WRIGHT: The decision has not yet been made, as you know. It 
will be made this week, presumably by the Security Council. If the Russians 
veto the plan, it goes then to the General Assembly. The question is: How 
effective is the condemnation of the world against Russia? 

MR. FIELDING: The condemnation is an assumption we are not quite 
sure of at the present time. I doubt very much if we are going to get the fol- 
lowing of the smaller nations in any condemnation of Soviet Russia. 

MRS. WRIGHT: You mean they are with Russia? 


MR. FIELDING: No, they are not with Russia. But they are not going to 
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stick their necks out and follow us in any censure of Russia. They are not 
quite sure of our leadership. 

MR. BUCHANAN: If the Berlin crisis is representative, I would like to 
know what is going on in Germany other than in Berlin. What progress are 
we making throughout the country, Mr. McKibbin? 

MR. McKIBBIN: The reform of the currency which took place in June 
has worked miracles in Western Germany. We don’t hear very much about 
it over here at this time because everyone is so interested in the Berlin crisis 
that newspapers don’t carry the news as to how the industry in Western Ger- 
many has been recovering, how goods have been coming into the shop win- 
dows, and how satisfactory is our progress along that line. 

MRS. WRIGHT: Mr. McKibbin, isn’t that a manifestation of American 
leadership ? 


MR. McKIBBIN: I am sure it is. 


German People Side with U. S. 

MR. BUCHANAN: In general what ‘do the people in Germany think of 
the United States and its position? 

MR. McKIBBIN: In Western Germany the German people want the 
United States to stay. They are behind American leadership. It may be that 
no nation likes to be occupied but the Germans hate the Russians so much 
that they love the Americans that much more. This air lift has won them 
almost completely to our side. 

MR. FIELDING: I would agree with Mr. McKibbin, but I believe that 
leadership in Western Europe is eminently more important. The French, 
the Italians, the Belgians, the Western Europeans upon whom we are really 
counting as the sinews for opposition to Russia must regard our leadership 
favorably. It is more important that they rather than the Germans regard 
our leadership favorably. 

MRS. WRIGHT: Hasn’t that leadership been expressed, Captain Fielding, 
in our support of the plans for Western European Union and all the proposed 
plans for military assistance to that union? 

MR. FIELDING: That is right. A Western union can never be effective 
—they are going through the gestures of getting together—but, believe me, 
it will never be effective until these nations are given guarantees that we will 
support them if they get into trouble. Those guarantees will probably have 
to come in the form of an outright military alliance. ; 

MRS. WRIGHT: There are several indications that such will be forth- 
coming, don’t you think? : 

MR. FIELDING: Yes, but until it is forthcoming you are never going to 
see Western union materialized as it should. 

MRS. WRIGHT: I think there are evidences of United States leadership 
in Europe which are recognized and approved by the Europeans. We are not 
evading our leadership, as you have suggested. 

MR. FIELDING: Of course there are. We are doing a wonderful job of 
leadership, for instance, on the Marshall Plan. I am talking about failure of 
our leadership in one instance only, that is in the Berlin crisis. I don’t say our 
leadership has failed. It has been eminently successful in the economic field. 
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But insofar as the political field is concerned in relation to the Berlin crisis, | 


I think it has failed. We should not have side-stepped the responsibility tof 


the smaller nations in the United Nations, knowing perfectly that the United | 
Nations cannot possibly solve this problem so long as there is a veto in the | 
Security Council. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Do you think a move in breaking the blockade with | 
armed force would lead to war? 


MR. FIELDING: I do not. 
MR. BUCHANAN: Why not? 


MR. FIELDING: There are two reasons. No nation goes to war unless 
it is sure it is going to win. There are two reasons—which have nothing to 
do with Russia’s intentions, that would probably prevail upon Moscow 
thinking in terms of a great war. The first is that Russian industry is still 
far from the point necessary to support a global war such as World War III. 
The Russians are anywhere from 2 to 5 years, according to best authorities, 
from that point. The second and more important consideration in thinking 
must be the fact that there is developing behind the iron curtain in the satel- 
lite countries a growing opposition to Soviet Russia. Soviet Russia is not 
going into a world war when she cannot depend upon her so-called satellite 
allies. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Even if it would not lead to war, I assume, as you 
have said, Mr. McKibbin, General Clay thought using an armored column 
might be looked upon as an act of aggression. Do you think he was prompted 
in that manner merely by the feeling of the American people? 

MR. McKIBBIN: I think our position in Berlin and our total position in 
world affairs has to be governed very largely by public opinion in the United _ | 
States. And I am perfectly certain that public opinion last June was not wili- | 
ing to support an act of aggression, or what the Russians and the world would 
consider an act of aggression, that is, an armed force going into Berlin. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Do you think that public opinion has changed ? 

MR. McKIBBIN: I don’t think it has changed yet. Of course in the midst 
of a political campaign it is hard to determine public opinion. I think it will 
crystallize in the next few weeks. | 

MR. FIELDING: From personal experience on lecture platforms since 
returning, I would say that an overwhelming proportion of people are for | 
strong action in Berlin, even going so far as to crack through to Berlin on_ | 
the ground. 4 

MR. McKIBBIN: There is no question about public opinion favoring a 
firm attitude towards Russia. But an armed entry into Berlin in force is an- 
other matter. 

MR. FIELDING: Mr. McKibbin, don’t forget the burden of shooting in 
that particular case isn’t ours. We have a right to supply our troops in Berlin, 
and if we go in the first shot must be fired by a Russian, not by us. 

MR. McKIBBIN: There is a great deal of confusion as to our rights. Of 
course the great calamity was that we didn’t have a corridor staked out for us. 

MR. FIELDING: On the basis of legality, Mr. McKibbin, you are per- 
fectly right, but can any intelligent man argue the point that we have a moral 
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tight to feed our troops in Berlin and the Germans in our sector? 

MRS. WRIGHT: I agree, Captain Fielding, about the Opinion in this coun- 
try. It supports a determined stand in Berlin. But I think it also supports 
the United Nations’ desire to bring about some agreement. It seems to me 
es we are reasonably close to an agreement with Russia—not yet finished, 
I admit. 


Can U. S. and Russia Agree? 


MR. FIELDING: On what evidence do you think we are close to agree- 
ment? We are as far from agreement as we have ever been. 

MRS. WRIGHT: According to the reports from Paris, where the Security 
Council is now meeting, the resolution provides that the blockade will be 
lifted, that discussions will take place about currency, and after that the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers will discuss all aspects of the German problem. If 
the reports I have read are correct, the only difference of opinion at the 


moment is one of timing. The Russians want the currency decision to be 
_ made at the same time as the blockade is lifted. We ask that the blockade 


_ be lifted first and then start immediately to discuss currency. I call that being 


close to agreement. 

MR. FIELDING: Of course the Russians have already agreed once before, 
and when we accepted they found other reasons to wreck that agreement. 
Why? Because I don’t believe the Russians want agreement in Berlin. They 
have us in a squeeze. This is the cold war. This is power politics, and they 
know that the burden of solving the problem is ours. 

MRS. WRIGHT: That is true, but why does Russia stay in the United 
Nations? Why do the Russians pay attention to what the press and the peo- 
ples of the world say about them, if they are not susceptible to the opinion 
of the world as expressed through the United Nations? 

MR. FIELDING: The Russians stay in the United Nations because the 

‘United Nations gives them a perfect sounding board for their propaganda. 

MRS. WRIGHT: Then they are interested in having a sounding board 
and spreading their propaganda. Consequently they are interested in support- 
ing the United Nations. 

MR. FIELDING: No, by spreading that propaganda they are not inter- 
ested in supporting the United Nations. They are interested merely in sup- 
porting their point of view. 

MRS. WRIGHT: But they couldn’t have as good a chance if they weren't 
in the United Nations. 

MR. FIELDING: Precisely. They are using it as a sounding board. We 
are all agreed that the United Nations is a great thing. Why, if we want the 
United Nations to work, don’t we do the one thing that must be done before 
the United Nations can work? 

MRS. WRIGHT: And what is that? 

MR. FIELDING: Why don’t we all get together to see that the veto is 
thrown out? 

MRS. WRIGHT: That is one of the propositions which the U.N. ts con- 
sidering. There are resolutions asking for exactly that. But in the meantime, 
the Berlin crisis can’t wait until the Charter of the United Nations is amended 
and that amendment is ratified by a majority of the members. 


| 
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MR. FIELDING: So long as you have the veto, there is no positive solu- 
tion to this problem. Any positive solution will be vetoed by Russia. 
MRS. WRIGHT: But the veto applies to certain situations that come be- | 
fore the Security Council. There is no veto in the General Assembly, the | 
body to which this decision will probably go. 
MR. FIELDING: All the General Assembly can do is to recommend. | 
MRS. WRIGHT: That is true, but world public opinion has a part to play, J 
and that opinion is expressed by the small nations without whom even the | 
United States could not fight a successful war. al 
MR. FIELDING: Perhaps you have more faith in Russia’s value on public _ 
opinion. I don’t think the Russians care about public opinion. I don’t think | 
condemnation of Soviet Russia would mean very much. 


Public Opinion May Be Aroused 


MRS. WRIGHT: The Russians seem to resent it very much when they | 
are condemned. I am not saying it is going to be the decisive factor. All I 
am saying is that the United Nations offers an opportunity for the opinion 
of the world to be concentrated on this subject, to highlight it, to throw it 
into focus. There was an August 30th agreement. Nobody knew why it 
wasn’t carried out. Now we know because of the United Nations. 

MR. FIELDING: You believe that the only solution is for the two antag- 
onistic halves of the world to get together through a General Assembly reso- 
lution condemning Soviet Russia. What do we do if we get it? All we can 
do is to more clearly define the fact that we have two worlds and not one. 

MRS. WRIGHT: May I hasten to say that the resolution is at present 
writing—I repeat it has not yet been adopted—not one of condemnation. 
The U. N. has dropped the idea of condemnation. Instead it has offered a 
practical proposal. If you can get the two main contestants in a cold war to 
agree to a proposal which reduces that cold war or abates it, then it seems to 
me that is a victory for the United Nations. 

MR. BUCHANAN: I would like to know just what you see in the future. 
There seem to be many problems which face us, especially in the Berlin crisis. 
What possibilities do you see for the future there and in the United Nations, 
Mr. McKibbin? 

MR. McKIBBIN: That is a very, very difficult question to answer because 
I can’t peer into the future. We must stay where we are and we must main- 
tain this firm position. As our diplomats work out the problems there is hope | 
for solution without a shooting war. 

MR. BUCHANAN: You believe essentially that the air lift gives us at 
least more time to work on the problem? 

MR. McKIBBIN: Very definitely. It is a breathing spell which is very, | 
very important and also a magnificent demonstration and training for our 
own power and our own strength. : 

MR. FIELDING: It certainly gives us more time, but it is only good for us 
providing time doesn’t play into Russian hands. 

MRS. WRIGHT: I think the United Nations offers a great hope for the 
future. If one understands that the United Nations is not an end in itself— 
it is only a means of carrying on international business—and if the Berlin 
crisis can be resolved by any reasonable formula through the United Nations 
I think we can all be hopeful about the future because of the United Nations. 
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Suggested 
Readings 
Compiled by the Reference Department, 


Deering Library, 
Northwestern University. 


_ LIPPMAN, WALTER. The Cold War. New York, Harper & Bros., 1947. 


_ Statement of author’s disagreement with State Department’s foreign pol- 
icy, and his urgent pleas for protecting the United Nations from entangle- 
ment in the Soviet-American conflict. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 258:90-100, 
Jly., ’48. “One World Through the United Nations.” JULIUS KATZ- 
SUCHY. 


Full co-operation of nations within the framework of the United Nations 
organization is the only peaceful solution to the problems of world peace. 


New Republic. 119:5-6, Oct. 11, ’48. “The East-West Crisis.” 
Why the West must stay in Berlin and why the problem had to be referred 
to the United Nations. 


New Republic. 117:10-19, Sept. 15, 48. “Fixing the Blame for the Cold War.” 
A searching discussion of the disagreement between Russia and the West- 
ern powers. 


School Life. 30:25-7, Feb., 48. ‘““Hopes for Peace Through the United Nations.” 
W.R. AUSTIN. 

The common desire for peace by all nationalities lends confidence to the 
ultimate success of the United Nations and its work for world accord. 


United Nations News. 3:1-2, Oct., 48. “Grave Days for the United Nations.” 


List of topics for discussion in the third session of the United Nations gen- 
eral assembly—includes disagreement between Western powers and Russia 
over Berlin. 


UN World. 2:64, Ag., ’48. ‘“Berlin’s Only Open Road, the UN.” L. DOLIVET. 
Expresses the opinion that only the U. N. can solve the Berlin crisis. 


UN World. 2:13, S.,’48. ‘Problem is not Germany, but Peace within the UN.” 
T. MANN. 

The German problem could be solved easily if Russia and U. S. would co- 
operate within the framework of the U. N. 


US News. 25:72-80, Oct. 15, ’48. ‘‘Russia’s Side of Berlin Dispute.” 

Mr. Vishinsky’s statements to the U. N. Security Council on the Berlin 
crisis. Text of Vishinsky’s speeches and of the Soviet Union’s reply to the 
Western powers (broadcast over Moscow radio) included. 
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University of Chicago Round Table. May 23, 48. “What Terms Can End the | 
Cold War?” 

Radio discussion defining the cold war and how to end it—includes sug- — 
gestion that problem be turned over to the United Nations. 


Vital Speeches. 14:755-757, Oct. 1, ’48. “One Standard of Conduct for All; 
Patience Does not Indicate Weakness.” GEORGE C. MARSHALL. 

Outlines pattern for peace in U. N., commends actions of nations working — 
together in U. N., and urges that all nations work together to promote peace 
and justice. 


Have You Read These 
Reviewing Stand 
Transcripts? 


Volumes I to X of The Reviewing Stand 
List of discussions available on request. 


Volume XI of THE REVIEWING STAND— 
1. What Do Our Teen-Agers 8. What Can Adults Learn? 


Think of America’s Future? 9. Let’s Look at Labor. 
2. The Democratic Party and the 10. How Can You Help Your Child 
1948 Election. in School This Year? 


3. The Progressive Party and the 41. What Are We Doing About 
1948 Election. Inter-American Trade? 


4. Balancing Your Emotional 12. How Do We Stand on Housing? 
Budget. 


5. The Supreme Court Decision on 13. Should We Have Federal Aid for 


Religious Education. Education? 

6. Let’s Look at Business. 14. The Berlin Crisis. 

7. Three Years After the War: 15. How Important Is the Electoral 
How Do We Stand Now? College? 


THE REVIEWING STAND 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois. 
[] I enclose $1 for a 16-week subscription 
L] lL enclose $2 for a 32-week subscription 
[) I enclose $2.50 for a 52-week subsctiption 
(Single copies are available at ten cents each.) 
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